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discussion. 

r _. Eiitor has received the following letters, focussing l Wo 
[Thc Ed f ani February numbers The Place 

P n P ‘'l, in Modern Education," and “ Without Natural Affection . ”] 

••the PLACE of GREEK IN MODERN EDUCATION.” 

, „ not know whether the Editor cares to publish letters 

referring to the articles in the Parents' Review but under the 
love title Mr Oscar Browning utters such astonishing state- 
ab k f “ Science ” that I feel it would be a treachery to 
mT profession if I allowed them to stand unchallenged. My 
oWect in writing is not to argue with Mr. Browning. I only 
wish that the readers of the Parents' Review should not carry 
away the impression that his description of the claims, the 
demands and the foundations of Natural Science, and finally 
his verdict as to the general effect on the mind and character 
would be endorsed by other competent judges. 

I could quote from leading men of science, categonca 
denials of the “ claims ” attributed to science on page 5,* but 
I will make instead what may be called a flank attack, and 
yet one which turns the whole position indicated by 1 
Browning. The study of Natural Science is (1) inevitable; 
(2) indispensable. 

(1) We have all got to live in nature, “ we can by no possi- 
bility emigrate from it,” as Sir William Huggins said to t ie 
Royal Society in his presidential address, and he went on ^ 
urge that children must not be brought up as deaf-mutes,^ 
who cannot hear her warnings, nor communicate with ier ^ 
anyway. Consciously or unconsciously the infant, the bo} > 
man is continually learning “ Natural Science ” — it i s * nev ^ ^ . 

(2) It is indispensable in a man who calls himself educa^" 

and I make no apology for transcribing a paragraph s ^ r ^ ain> 
from an address given last year by the Bishop of Birmmg ^ 
After emphasising the necessity of a study of history 
man who can justly be called educated, he goes on . 0 f 

dhen also an educated man must know someth ^ 
modern scientific method and achievement. ■ • • A nJ? — 

* Parents’ Review, January, 1906. 
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man need not be a specialist, or even an adept in any single 
branch of science, but a man cannot be in any tolerable sense 
educated, unless he has got in his imagination and knowledge 
a more or less clear sense of what scientific enquiry has accom 
plished, and is accomplishing. More than that, he must 
know with more or less definiteness, what the method of 
science is ; and that — I believe I am speaking the truth— he 
can only get by a systematic study of some one science • or 
more imperfectly, but with some reality, from a careful study 
of some one or two really great scientific writers, such as he 
can understand. The result of this kind of study to a man 
who may be far short of anything that can be called a scientific 
man, or an adept in science, is that the world, in his imagina- 
tion, becomes the scene of great and constant forces, which 
admit of being reverently explored, and so guided and directed, 
that they may be made to minister, to an almost indefinite 

extent, to human progress Well, thus the imagination 

of the educated man is enriched and enlightened ; and the 
effect of this kind of conception, if it once gets hold of a man, 
not only of his mind, but of his imagination, is enormous. 
It lifts a man out of that practical acquiescence in things as 
they are, which is so enervating. It fires his whole being, 
possesses his whole outlook, with the idea of knowledge yet to be 
won, power yet to be acquired, transformations yet to be made.” 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Hardcastle, 

Lecturer on Astronomy to the 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy . 


ii. 

“WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION.” 

About a year ago, I was permitted to broach in the Parents’ 
Review, the main question dealt with by Miss Edith Escombe, 
under the above heading, in the current number. The question 
\ as many aspects and is of truly tremendous importance. 

P°n the right solution of this question — the “population 
Question ” — depends not only the future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Iace , but also the fate of what is commonly called Western 
Cl Hlisation. The time has come for plain speaking ; it will 
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^T, .7" Ancient peoples who perished frotTih,. 
soon be t0 ° la “. s0 tersely indicated by Miss Escombe 

V,C 1 t°„ f thlfdoom’ blindly; modern nations a they g0 
went to their ^ eyes open , an d with full view of the 
same road, & 

inevitable end . first time in the history of the world, i s 
Science, toi r t0 mould as they please their moral 

giving man ] future The right road and the wrong road are 
and Physica d ^ visible tQ every instructed intellect ; 
clearly di equally plain to the classes who by 

they need to be m |t _.J ain still in ignora nce. That by 

dominan' 1 ideas nations are made or destroyed, has become 
Mte saving • that the ideal of luxury is one of the most 
destructive, has been through all ages and is now being 
abundantly demonstrated. 

In every civilised modern State there has always been 
discoverable, a class of wealthy people imbued with a narrow 
spirit of selfishness, an anti-social egoism, which subordinates 
every consideration to the desire for a life of ease and pleasure. 
When this ideal is confined to a small minority, to the froth 
and scum of society, the empty-headed “smart” folks, and 
vulgar plutocrats, whose lives are devoted to the pursuit oi 
amusement, and when this small class is continually and 
rapidly dying out, and being replaced by healthier stoc , 
the injury to the State may continue to be trivial, t is 
when the ideal of luxury forms the cult of the multitude 
that the danger becomes acute. It is possible, no ou ^ 
easily to take too pessimistic a view of the situation, u * 
is impossible for any serious student of sociology iu ° ur 
to ignore the sinister signs of the times, or to fail to recogn ^ 
the symptoms of moral decadence displayed by masses 
the people. . oUS 

The birth-rate during the past year, as in many P re ^ 
years, has shown a rapid decline in these islands , v ',^ corn e 
one of our Australian colonies the population has 
virtually stagnant from the same cause. object 

We have at any rate, in France, what is called an J ce( j 
lesson on the biggest scale, in the effects that are p r ^ eI1 
upon the individual citizen, and upon the State* 
the practice of restricting population by artifi cia 
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becomes the universal custom. When pointing to France 
in illustration and exemplification of many facts bearing 
upon this subject, we have no right to do so in ? 
Pharisaical spirit. Our own national faults are sufficiently 
gross and glaring, and we are eagerly adopting the 
customs which have done most to promote the national 
decay of our neighbours. Neither need we depreciate the 
good qualities of typical French men and women of the day 
nor overlook the valuable personal social attributes which 
characterise them. Moreover, the French are to be pitied 
as much as blamed for what is lamentable in their present 
situation. The existing French social system has been slowly 
evolved, the sins or faults of ancestors are being visited upon 
the children of present generations. Limitation of the number 
of the family which may have been originally adopted for 
theoretically defensible motives of prudence, has become in 
couise of years a rooted custom with which it is now almost 
impossible to interfere. The great majority of the people 
have in this regard become gradually and quite unconsciously 
penetrated by a spirit of anti-social egoism closely akin to 
that to which I have just referred, and which until lately 
had certainly not touched the mass of our own populace. 

The number of children in a French family rarely exceeds 
two. For the girl with an adequate fortune, however ill- 
fitted for marriage, a husband is found : for the boy the aim 
is to secure an easy place near home, and to guard him from 
the battle of life, without experience of which, fine manly 
character can so rarely be developed. French marriage- 
customs constitute really a gigantic system of artificial selection, 
encouraging to a large extent the survival of the unfit. 
It is the wealthiest classes that have, as a rule, the 
fewest children, and the disastrous effects of this upon the 
characters of both parents and progeny are glaringly evident. 
The parents do not achieve happiness or secure peace in the 
pursuit of “ pleasure,” here synonymous with amusement. 
O 11 the contrary they furnish by far the largest contingent of 
recruits to the great army of pessimists, the existence of which 
So obtrusively manifests itself everywhere in the societies 
°f modern Europe. 

Looking at the population question from the national 
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finest climate and m iUions than at present subsist 

of sustaining many h men for her home requirements 
has not enough ^ . 


must first recognise that France with the 
point of view, we fcrtile so il of Europe, a soil capable 
"‘mate and m iHions than at present subsist 

ining many ^ mgn for her home requirements. 

upon it, has no J ained stationary since 1870, and the 
The population m been barely kept up by immigration 
number, 38,000, > Germans> She has within late years 

of Swiss, Italians, ^ ^ h as no people to send to them, 
acquired vast C ° ° , ’ opU lation of Germany still increasing 
0n the 0t Hlv than that of any other nation of Western Europe, 

more rapioi) 0 oo 000. Germany is in consequence 

glories -a perhaps, if Europe did not stand 
■ n Te way. would compel France to y.eld up he oversea 

possessions which she is unable properly to utihse herself. 
In Madagascar alone, for example, there is room for many 
millions and there can be no doubt that in time these and all 
the eligible lands beyond the seas in French possession will 
be acquired and overrun by races, white or yellow with more 
virility than their present owners. France, furthermore 
must feel deep humiliation in the knowledge that without 
allies, she would virtually lie at the mercy of Germany. Other 
things being equal, victory remains in the end with the big 
battalions ; and Germany has twice as many men as France 
to draw upon. 


uiavv 

With regard to ourselves, it is commonly overlooked that 
the population of British or Anglo-Saxon origin in these 
islands, our colonies, and India, does not much excee 
altogether 50,000,000. This is less than the Germans have 
at home. None of our colonies contain more than an insig 
nificant fraction of the millions they could gradually be ma e 
capable of sustaining ; and if our birth-rate were broug i 
up to a reasonable or normal point and kept there, an 
the present preventable infantile mortality — the result mciin^y 
of ignorance and cruelty — were checked, there wouk 
still room within the Empire for all our surplus people o 
the next five hundred or perhaps thousand years. The I j a . ^ 
to save itself must turn with determination to the so u 
of the social problem in its widest significance. ... be 

In this work the services of every responsible citizen ' vl 
needed. He must take his fair share both in supporting 
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administrators of social laws, and in private effort to supple 
m ent those laws. The beginning must be made in the home' 
It is there the minds of the children will be chiefly moulded 
Children in the main, will be what their home makes them • 
and it is what their parents really are, and what they do’ 
not the precepts inculcated at home or at school, which will 
always constitute the pre-potent factor in the formation of 
character. Parents who display no capacity for self-sacrifice 
on behalf of the family, the community or the State, whose 
motto is “ Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,” who ask with the French cynic “What has posterity 
done for us, that we should sacrifice for posterity ?”— parents 
of this quality, can as a rule rear and leave as successors, 
only children of the same type as themselves. No race of 
such a kind can for long withstand the destructive forces 
of nature ; it must in the end be swept away, and replaced 
by peoples, as yet unaffected by the degenerative agents, 
which seem always to develop with the progress of high 
civilisation. 

Henry Sewill. 


III. 

“WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION.” 

Dear Editor, — I write to protest against Miss Edith 
Escombe’s article entitled “ Without Natural Affection.” 

I speak from nearly twenty years experience of married 
life, and I know intimately many married couples, but few, if 
any, answer to Miss Escombe’s very pessimistic account of them 
—possibly she generalises too much from a few unfortunate 
examples. The master of a workhouse is hardly the authority 
to whom one would go for information respecting parental affec- 
tion. Members of the “ smart set,” also furnish sad instances of 
married strife or married indifference, and so extremes meet. 
But the majority of English couples belong to the middle- 
classes, and many of these do exhibit a real self-sacrificing 
love for each other, and for their children. The large numbei 
of members belonging to the P.N.E.U. surely is a sign of a 
w ide-spread feeling of parental responsibility, and of an 
endeavour to find the best methods of bringing up children. 
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otimes the crushing sense of responsibility 
Indeed, it is s ° me limite d number of offspring %in some 
that accounts lor ^ ^ policy, for three or four children 

families. It is a eaC h other, that they are easier to 

help so muc 1 o ^ yttle mortal. 

deal with than on necessity for favouritism amongst 

I strongly repu ^ ^ sub j ect to moods, and one child’s 
one’s children. F eal more under certain conditions 
characteristics m y The ac tive child is admired one 

‘ han gentle child another, but both are equally loved. 

M Musf a gW be’blameTas “without natural affection ” if 
she dislikes the idea of becoming a mother, and fights against 
i, as much as her limited knowledge allows. There is probably 
als0 the natural shyness of a young girl who has been brought 
‘ in foolish ignorance of the facts of physiology, and who has 
been taught to regard the mysteries of child-bearing as some- 
thing rather to be ashamed of than otherwise. She can help 
her husband better, and enter into her new duties of house- 
keeping and society much better, if she is not immediately 
ailing, and if there has not arisen, in less than a year, another 
fresh set of duties that she does not want, and is not really 
fitted for as yet. I say as yet for the wish for offspring, and 
the love of them will come in time, if the couple have been 
patient, and have really learned to know and sympathise 
with each other first. Yours truly, X. Y. 


IV. 

“WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION.” 

1 have read with much interest Miss Escombe’s article, 
“ Without Natural Affection.” Some of her statements 
strike me as painfully true. During the last eighteen months, 
which have seen the birth of my two children, I have 
been led to question whether there is such a thing as matern 
“ instinct.” It seems to be a quality which a few w ° m ® 
possess, but most do not. These are some of the remd ^ 
addressed to the mother of my babies, by the m°the lS 
their contemporaries, “ Do you nurse it ? ” with unaflec » t 
astonishment ; “ I nursed mine for three weeks, but cou 
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be bothered to go on.” “J wouldn’t be tied' Look at 
mine. They do as well on bottles.” “It ma de me feel 
fidgetty ; I had to give it up.” “ Its disgusting I think-like 
a cow ! f)° you have them at night ? How good of 

yo U !” Others neither so sincere, nor so out-spoken, say 
they are not able to, or that the doctor forbade it. My 
husband (a medical man) tells me that few women are “ unable 
to,” providing they make the necessary sacrifices, and a nurse 
who has attended three hundred maternity cases declares 
that only three of the children were naturally nurtured. And 
yet, amongst my well-to-do acquaintances in this small 
watering-place, three babies died last year from a disease 
directly traceable to careless feeding. The mothers are 
aware of the danger, but “ what is the good of a nurse if you 
do the work yourself ? ” regardless of the inefficiency of the 
“ middle-man.” Mothers who are members of the P.N.E.U. 
are considered “faddy.” I know a lady who used to sub- 
scribe to the Parents' Review, but afterwards gave it up and 
laughed at the idea of rearing children on “ theories.” Indeed, 
the self-satisfaction of the average mother is ludicrous in view 
of her appalling ignorance. 

I can also endorse Miss Escombe’s statements as to the 
evils consequent upon “ frequent change of service.” Here, 
where servants come from the country for “ change of 
air,” and look upon their master’s house as a more or less 
agreeable hotel, the evil is acutely felt. Children are brought 
up by these birds of passage, whilst their mothers are hard 
at golf or croquet. When there is a vacancy in the household, 
because “ nurse cannot be got to stay,” the golf or croquet 
ceases for a time, and the children discover that " mother 
is not so nice as when they see less of her.” The marvel of 
d is that the children remain so charming, and that they do 
■ernain charming in some measure gives the lie to the alleged 
dad results of these unsatisfactory households. No doubt 
the children suffer, but it seems to me that the suffering is 
confined to their health, and that in many instances their 
characters are the better for the adverse circumstances in 
"Inch they are developed. The most sterling self-ieliant 
aff ectionate children of my acquaintance have a most foolish 
Ionian for a mother, and I believe their good qualities 
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n f her foolishness. Hei passion for bridge 
are the outcome that she is rarely at home after 

golf ®d ‘ h t:lVto “he habit of " breakfast in bed," Z 
luncheon, anci ^ , g conduc i ve to disintegration rather 

presence m t ie ^ children are growing up with an utter 
than to cohesio . ^ ^ ]u)use whic h is a veritable bear-garden, 
lack of discip ’ j sha u hold them up as examples f 0r 
but for moia q ^ » ghow every indication of becoming 

mine to o • ^ women . Again, I know two sisters, 

unusually violen t altercations in which the children 

*ereXn involved, separated when the elder was eleven. 
ZL sisters are now married. They are delicate owing to 
. of ear i y care, but they nurse their babies and look well 
the ways of their households, although domesticity would 
not seem to be their rdU. They are firmly resolved that the 
defects marring their own up-bringing shall not be repeated 
in the up-bringing of their children, and, to this end they 
subscribe to the Parents' Review , and take an intelligent interest 
in education One cannot generalize from isolated instances, 
and of course it is the ideal thing for children to grow up in 
“ Love,” but if all children grew up in “ Love,” many person- 
alities would lose thereby. 

For it is possible to make a home “ too faultlessly exact, 
too much a “ star of my god Rephan.” Bad parents ma\ 
make good children, by showing them what parents ought 
to avoid. Even the “ silence as of death,” which certain v 
exists between, e.g., some mothers and daughters, will probab y 
be broken in proportion to its intensity, when the daughter 
herself becomes a mother. As a child, I disliked one of m\ 
parents. Knowing how and why, I shall see to it that mi 
children do not dislike me. . 

Miss Escombe touches upon the extremely importan^ 
question of Limitation of Family. Coarse as the age ^ 
not think many young people meditating marriage, ca . ' 
discuss the expediency of marrying with the idea of ia ' 
no children.” When they do discuss it in this dcspic ^ 
and immoral fashion,” be certain that they themselv es ^ 
members of a large and unwieldy family, and realize, a ^ a dere j 
experience the sordid worry and constant friction eng el ^ 
by an income insufficient to meet its needs. 
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V. 


“WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION” 

A woman of great wisdom, has said : It is easier to Wive 
y0 ur bitterest enemy, than to live perfectly with your dearest 
friend, on the intimate terms of daily life. And “indeed, it is 
only possible to the most vigilant self-devotion. Small 
wonder then, that complete wedded happiness is somewhat 
ra re ; little marvel that the modern house, in which life is 
comparatively secure, and individual interests diverge un- 
checked, should be only too often divided against itself. 

Happiness is obviously to a considerable extent a matter 
of temperament and disposition. It is less recognised that 
it also goes largely by tradition and habit. There are “ happy 
families,” with whom joy is a birthright, interrupted only 
by the catastrophes, the tragedies from which none are exempt ; 
and even from these they seem often specially delivered in 
certain cases. When two such favoured clans intermarry, 
we see oui human nature at its best \ good breeding has its 
finest oppoitunity, and all gracious habit grows in the sunshine 
of loyal affection. Faith, hope and charity seem easy to 
those in the circle of sweet influence. 

but many cannot receive these things. To some it seems 
a mockery to speak of them : yet it is not so. Often there must 
be division ; there need never be disloyalty. Often there 
must be sorrow, sometimes anguish ; there need never be 
hardness or bitterness. Differences great or small, need 
never be discussed before the children. It requires strong 
control no doubt, but how worth while it is to submit the will 


f°i their sakes, though the judgment stand firm, biding its 
hme. Le mieux est V ennemi du bien, till the right word can 
e said at the right moment. 

One should master one’s passions, love in chief, and be 
°>‘>1 to one’s friends,” as the simple youth has it. It means 
a year-long struggle often. One of the best weapons for this 
" <l ifare is the lightest of rapiers. It is a blade too little in 
^ * n this country. A light touch in table-talk will raise the 
>°le batch of home character, and save the most delicate 
are' 1 ^ 011 ' ^ is a gift that can be acquired, and no pains 

great in the earning. To many of us it is a great deal 
r °uble to be nice ; it takes no small courage and constancy 
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—rT Tbri a f,ee Pklyfu ,' Splrit - throw, 

t0 Sh “l children’s hours of long successive days, when cares 
eve " certainties sit in the background without ceasing 
a ", t h. effort is made, however, there will be no aversion' 

" ine arable separation, though patience may be tried to 
”° e breaking-point not once nor twice. 

Miss Escombe does not spare the modern parent ; and 
indeed most of us, if we sin, sin against light, and some are 
o„ quickly sorry for themselves. Yet it „ impossible 
e that the maternal instinct is waning. If poor parents 
e frequently fonder of their children than the well-to-do, 
n,ev seldom understand them or use any judgment in their 
r lining even with regard to the girls. Too often the mother’s 
energies’ are so used up in keeping her offspring clothed and 
fed and the house in some measure of order, that she has 
neither strength nor patience to enjoy their talk or share 
their interests. The middle-class mother who takes her 
children for walks and shares their daily life, or takes them 
to and from school herself, is far commoner than of old ; and 
it is immeasurably better that she should leave cookery and 
housework to servants, than that the kitchen should absorb 
her best energies, while the children are subjected to the 
deadening daily drag of even a good nurse of the servant 
class, through whose medium nearly everything really inter- 
esting is either potentially naughty or actually unwholesome. 

Every child without exception has a natural light to 
mother’s welcome ; and every mother possessed of ieasa 
has the power to give it, though instinct may need s j r0 ^ 
reinforcement from will, and a love that must some m^ 
over-rule judgment. Not the wisest man, nor any c ° ml L r 
council however noble, could tell what child is born to im ^ 
and what not. Once the life given, the mother mUS ^ .gating 
part whatever the burden, that nothing in her power be w a ^ 
to the new-born heir. Life is greater than li ere 1 ^ ea lth, 
love and courage can triumph even over poverty, 1 
and the deepest taint to which we can be born. 

Maternal instinct is as strong now as in St. l >aU ® g st ill 
perchance stronger, albeit more clear-sighted. ^ a ye "' e 

need to learn to love more, and yet more, and ne\ el 
loved enough, or seen enough, or had ears to hear al • 
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House of Education. 

Inspector’s Report. Christmas. 1905 
The object of the House of Education is. as is well known, to give a ri.ht 
inspiration and to direct with wise guidance the efforts of those 7n k 
hands the training of the young people of our English homes is placed Uere 
in its happy home nestled among the mountains, rises, it may be said S 
pure spring of wholesome educative influence which is now carry W lts 
beneficent waters into all parts of our country. It may be that Zl! 
hereafter be confined to its hitherto accustomed channels, but by means 
of the Conferences which are just being set on foot, will overpass thesTand 
carry its vivifying influence into the regions of our elementary and secondary 
schools. On tue pas les idees ” one has recently said. Whatever 
be the result of these Conferences, the ideas at any rate which constitute the 
principles of the House of Education, will gain in influence and have wider 
practical issue. With this important movement I have however at present no 
direct concern, but I am called upon once more to record as clearly and faith- 
fully as I can the impressions which have been made upon me, as I have been put 
in a position by the renewed invitation of my revered friend the Principal 
of the “ House,” to witness how her ideas are being actually carried out there. 

Let me begin with the children. I saw them happily at work in their 
different classes, in accordance with the arrangements of the syllabus. Their 
exercise books on which they were at the time engaged, and the quarterly 
examination work were submitted to me. A properly arranged programme 
of work is a very necessary thing, and one thing, the importance of which can- 
not be exaggerated. It demands much care and thought and can only be the 
issue of these combined with the readings of experience. This is provided 
here by a minutely drawn up syllabus for each class, in which the work in 
each subject and the successive steps of it are set forth. As is well known, 
one feature of the syllabus is the aim of inspiring in the children themselves 
the habit and the love of reading, and of introducing them to real literature. 
Text books are therefore as much as possible avoided ; whole books, and, 
these the best, are made their chief mental pabulum. Oral instruction, 
though subordinated to this aim of self-instruction, is given to some extent, 
and accordingly, the students are in the habit of giving model lessons before 
the Principal and her staff in order that they may receive the benefits of 
their criticism and advice. Such lessons were given before myself by the 
second year students, and, together with the exercises in reading, received 
marks that had their value in the drawing up of the Class List (see below). 

Ihe exercise books of the children pleased me much by their neatness, 
and by the evidence they gave of the care taken to ensure right methods, 
an d that in every subject ; and I was especially struck by the correctness 
an d intelligence of the grammatical analysis — a matter of much importance 
ln men tal training. Systematic as the work of the children is, it is nevertheless 
enjoyed by them. This is due partly of course to the kindly superintendence 
the students engaged in teaching, but primarily to the system adopted. 

, ho use of interesting reading books tends of course greatly to this end, 
nt it is also furthered in other ways as, e.g., by the means used to ensure 
b er connection of the various subjects. An abundant store of illustrative 
eff° + * P* ctures » e tc., is at hand, but these are regarded as auxiliary ; individual 
° r an d interest being made the mainspring of advance. Reality , 
j s -tness and living interest are encouraged, and the atmosphere of culture 
, ea thed unconsciously by the children. Hand and brain work together, 
many pretty and useful objects, made by the children were shown me 



